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<9HE DEGO^AHIOI^ AND FU^NISHEI^. 




FIREPLACE IN HOUSE ON CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, DESIGNED BY 
THEOPHILUS CHANDLER, JR., ARCHITECT. 

Probably the most successful piece of work ever designed by 
this talented young architect, was a chimney and fireplace that 
now graces the summer residence of a wealthy banker at Chest- 
nut Hills. 

The illustration gives a faint idea of the original, but in 
order to appreciate its strong points one must see the entire 
composition, with ' its elk horn accessories, shields and other or- 
namentations, so that they can be impressed with the spirit and 
pure Renaissance feeling that pervades the work. The bench in 
the angle of the fireplace is a most inviting nook, upon which 
one might repose and dream away the "wee sma' hours" in the 
ruddy glow of the blazing hearth, for where all that surrounds 
us is beautiful and pleasing to the eye, 'we cannot but feel its 
influence, thus elevating our minds to higher and more noble 
thoughts, than if we were depressed by contemplating the com- 
monplace productions of mediocrity. 



MINOR ARTS OF DECORATION. 

TO preserve or improve the appearance of interiors, and to 
modify their aspects from time to time, is properly a 
matter of concern with the members of a household. 
Artistic taste is a life-giving spirit, always suggesting some pleas- 
ing novelty. A hundred little items of practical knowledge on 
different points bearing on restorations which save renewals, and 
of various forms of constructive work in design and arrangement, 
are needed, and we propose to bring a number of them together. 
Even the professional decorator will appreciate the value of not 
a few, for many can be executed only by skilled hands. 

We will first of all take articles of metal, which are tarnished 
or require to be polished. One mode of protecting them with a 
mixture of one part of paraffin and three parts of petroleum, ap- 
plying this with a soft brush. Brass may be washed in soap- 
suds with a soft brush, then rinsed in hot water and dried in 
sawdust to retain its brightness. Articles of metal that have 
lost their lustre may have it renewed, in many instances, by 
dipping them in a cold solution of oil of vitriol five parts, nitric 
acid two and a half parts, spirits of salts two drachms. Solid 
brass furniture mountings and other brass articles are best 
polished by rubbing them with powdered rotten stone and a 
little kerosene oil, then rubbing with whiting and wiping with 
an oily cloth. 

To restore tarnished silver, a solution of cyanide of potassium 
in water, used as a wash, and then polishing with soft leather 
and rouge will suffice ; but this mixture is poisonous and it will 
be better to use a mixture of emery and pumice, to be brought 



with oil to the consistency of a paste. A good plate cleaning 
mixture consists of equal parts of the finest rouge and prepared 
chalk, mixed and applied dry with soft leather. Jewelry may 
be cleaned and brightened by rubbing on it with a brush am- 
monia and cream of tartar mixed, then washing it. Gilt mount- 
ings may be restored by washing them with a weak solution of 
borax in water, then rubbing with a piece of Canton flannel, 
first warming them if possible. 

To gild metal it is simply necessary to apply a solution of 
gold .and nitric acid, then heat the surface, as evaporating the 
quicksilver. . The black film left, on being again exposed to heat, 
will show the gold. The lustre of gilt mountings may be im- 
proved by first heating them and then rubbing them with a 
little cotton flannel. 

Picture frames will often look as though they needed regild- 
ing, when all that is necessary to reviving them is to apply 
with a soft brush a mixture of white of eggs two ounces and one 
ounce of chloride. King's yellow and Indian yellow, if shadowed 
with burnt amber and gamboge, or a mixture of lake and gam- 
boge, makes on a surface a very good imitation of gilt. Defaced 
gilding, the fault being the dust that clings to it, will look 
bright and new by being coated with wet fuller's earth, and on 
this drying, receiving a washing of oxgall with a sponge. Often 
china will exhibit the mere remains of gold ornament; to re- 
move these marks warm the ware, and with a cloth at end of a 
stick (for the protection of the fingers) apply a solution of two 
parts muriatic acid and one part nitric acid. 

The metallic colors which have come to the aid of amateur 
painters, and the powders of which are laid on by a prepared 
solution, are calculated largely to aid amateurs in carrying out 
room decoration in flower designs on valances, lambrequins, 
screens and portieres, as well as upon upholstery coverings. To 
paint with oil colors on linen it should be stretched and then 
warmed by passing over it a slightly heated iron ; then varnish 
with beeswax dissolved in turpentine, or with suitable size. The 
transparent pigments or oil colors used should be ground in tur- 
pentine, or the oil colors instead may be mixed with varnish. 

To paint on terra cotta first size it and mix with the water 
colors some Chinese white ; after the painting is finished varnish. 

To attach bronze powder to glass, stoneware or porcelain, 
scatter on any of these surfaces with a brush silicate of soda 
mixed with water ; then throw on the powder from a bottle 
covered with gauze. Damaged bronze picture frames may thus 
be restored. To trace a colored design on linen, varnish it with 
a thin coat of Canada balsam dissolved in turpentine, to which 
add a few drops of castor oil. The varnish should not be very 
thick. 

To imitate stained glass, paint leads in black at back of 
glass, then on opposite side use transparent colors mixed with 
linseed oil, paul varnish and turpentine ; the addition of a little 
white lead will cause the paint to work easier and impart greater 
depth. Mantel pieces of marble or other stone may be colored 
or gilded by first putting on a wash of virgin white wax, which 
has been melted with sufficient turpentine to make it freely flow 
and then adding a little prepared sugar of lead to make the oil 
colors dry flat. Water colors may also be used. 

Good colors for staining are : Blue— alkaline indigo dye. 
Red — dragon's blood in spirits of wine. Yellow — gamboge in 
spirits of wine. Gold color:— sal-ammoniac, sulphate of zinc and 
verdigris, equal parts. Green— sap green in spirits of potash. 
Brown— tincture of logwood. Crimson— alkanet root in turpen- 
tine. These colors may be used for veining, according to taste. 
Panel paintings may be executed with oil on plates of zinc and 
then fitted to panels of dados or doors. 

It is very desirable to be able to command a good molding 
composition. This, whether for compo ornament in relief or for 
modelling statuettes, will be found in a mixture of chalk, glue 
and paper paste. 




